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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 


(Continued from page 3.) 


1827, Ninth month 17th.—Left home with 
certifizate granted me by our Monthly Meeting, 
to visit the meetings in Berkshire, Bedford- 
shire and Herts, Buckinghamshire and North- 
amptonshire. 

[Extracts from his letters written when on 
this service are here subjoined. } 

Wrcomsg, 20th of Ninth month, 1827. 

We reached Reading in time for the Select 
Meeting, where was T. B. I was favored to 
my unspeakable comfort, to break through the 
load by which I have seemed to be enveloped 
for a long season, and had to declare of the 
goodness of the Lord, and I trust something of 
the siwplicity of the gospel, greatly to my 
peace of mind; that season appearing like an 
earnest of future help and guidance. J. P. 
was there, and he and I went hand-in-hand, 
being greatly favored in being so one in our 
line of labor. The next day I had, in some 
degree, to take the lead ; others confirmed the 
word to my humbling admiration at the conde- 
seension and wisdom of our Holy Head. On 
sitting down in the second meeting, a sudden 
exercise came over me about going into the 
women’s meeting, which, endeavoring well to 
sift, 1 thought it might be passed by, unless 
some other had a siniilar feeling; when pres- 
ently after J. P. rose, and said he had such a 
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concern, though without a certificate ; he knew 
not why, but wished to leave it with Friends: 
they fell in with it, and then I named how it 
had been with me; when it was fully united 
with. We went; and I trust the work of the 
Lord prospered by our giving up thereto. I 
have been favored to get along very simply, 
without reasonings, forethought, or after reck- 
onings; all is made good to me, and my soul 
dwells in a calm, easy way, not over careful 
about any thing. The Lord does all things 
well in and for me, and I have no lack, though 
nothing to boast of, yet nothing to complain of, 
—blessed be the name of the Lord; and may 
thy soul continue in this acknowledgment, yea 
more and more; for what can we render? 
Time would fail me to say all I could of his 
mercy to me, even these few days back; so 
that I hope I =~ humbly say, all is well, and 
that I am in the line of duty. My prayer is, 
that when favored to meet again, we may be 
enabled to build one another up in every thing 
good; and more and more abound therein, to 
our mutual comfort, to the animating of others, 
and to the praise of Him who has done great 
things for us, in helping and sustaining; so 
that we have not been utterly consumed, 
though deserving nothing short of it. Fare- 
well. 


To M. B. 


BergHamstezaD, 25th of Ninth month, 1827. 
I feel sometimes a very poor creature; but 
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we are not our own, nor have we any real oc-j 
casion of regret or discouragement, that we 
have given up all for the sake of Him, by 
whom we enjoy all things. It is a great favor 
that I am enabled to say, the Lord has helped 
me on my way. 

On Sixth-day I went to Chesham meeting ; I 
trust the Lord was amongst us there in an emi- 
nent degree; nor do I recollect often being so 
enlarged in the heavenly gift. O! may the 
word have entrance and prosper, among a back- 
sliding and halting generation. That evening 
_o as far as Amersham, having a 

ing there with Friends. 

On Seventh-day we went by Jordan’s meet- 
ing-house ; it igtwell known as the burial place 
of William Penn, Isaac Pennington, and Thom- 
as Ellwood ;—a secret solitude in the midst of 
a woody and hilly district. I saw some original 
letters of Isaac Pennington, &e. 

On First-day morning I attended Wycombe 
meeting, aud was favored to declare the truth 
without fear of man. That evening we reached 
this place, (Berkhamstead,) a newly settled 
meeting, and were comforted, I hope, together. 
Yesterday we went to Hemel Hempstead, an 
appointed meeting, and returned hither. My 
health is preserved, but at the end of some 
days’ work I feel much wearied ; it is a comfort 
to have some evidence, that, however small my 
measure of labor, it is nearly as much as my 
frame is equal to ; yet the Lord makes up all. 

1827, Tenth month 7Tth.—First-day I at- 
tended the meetings at Devonshire House; 
was silent in both; glory be to the great 
name ! 

First-day, the 14th.— Attended the meetings 
at Uxbridge ; on the 17th, the Monthly Meet- 
ing; and on Second-day following I reached 
our comfortable home at Alton, through the 
matchless condescension, goodness and for- 
nega of my Maker, Preserver and Redeem- 
er 

To 


Auton, 15th of Twelfth month, 1827. 

Be assured thou hast my very tender sympa- 
thy under the important circumstances thy let- 
ter unfolds; and that my best, though feeble 
desires are, and will be, for thy best welfare. 
I cannot doubt but preservation and sufficient 
help will be extended, while a simple, upright, 
unreserved surrender of the will is sought after 
and abode in. I have thought, in a case of 
this kind, there is always abundant conde- 
scension, gentleness, forbearance and long-suf- 
fering manifested towards us poor fallible crea- 
tures. He that putteth forth and goeth before 
us knoweth our frame, and himeelf took our in- 
firmities ; when we take a step a little awk- 
wardly, or with too much forwardness, or mis- 
takingly, mercy is near to hold us up and re- 
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store us; so long as we are not wilful, but 
singly desire to be right in our movements, 
We may be, and some of us know we have 
been, long borne with, in much that borders on, 
and, indeed, proves to be little better than 
thorough unbelief and disobedience. We read 
that “rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft :” 
we may have held back on different grounds, 
very reasonably as we have thought; but we 
have been chastised for this,—leanness and fee- 
bleuness have come over us, so that when we 
would afterwards have given up, the Divine 
sense, strength and blessing have receded :— 
neither have we enjoyed the answer of, ‘Well 
done.” Our situation, perhaps, has somewhat 
resembled that of the Israelites, who, after re- 
fusing, attempted to enter the promised land; 
there is, nevertheless, forgiveness with Him, 
that he may be rightly feared,—and also plen- 
teous redemption. I believe we are safe in 
resting under a holy, simple fear and caution, 
as to su awful a proceeding as the first exercise 
of the ministry ; but how far this should be 
carried cannot well be defined for another ; 
vessels are varionsly moulded, and variously 
dealt with or used ;—there may be too much of 
this, as well as too little,—for our snares and 
our tendencies differ. Even though we wait 
for what we may suppose only adequate strength 
and clearness for the occasion, this may stand 
in the way of our having that degree of it, 
which was intended for us, had we used more 
self-renunciatiun, or been more disinterested in 
our service. Itis plain we are not to expect to 
have just what evidence would please or satisfy 
our own feelings, which may have become 
somewhat morbid by dwelling on things too 
much. Ah! the simplicity of a true babe in 
Christ is what we want most, far more than 
that kind of assurance we covet thus greatly: 
a little of this goes a great way; it is the faith 
which pleases God, and removes the mountains ; 
and by which we are to walk, rather than by 
sight : it leads to look not at self with anxiety 
how we shall be provided either with discern- 
ment, courage, or what else is needed ; but to 
rest in the Lord, and cast our burden on him, 
knowing he is ready to sustain such, so that 
they shall lack nothing; nor are they much 
moved by what arises to perplex, discourage or 
prove them,—trusting over ail in never-failing 
goodness. 

I hope if what is now handed should feel to 
thee to be as a word in season, and in any wise 
comiog from the right source, thou wilt not 
hesitate to accept it through the fear of leaning 
on man. I consider that when instruments are 
rightly engaged for the help of others, they act 
not in their own name: such are ordained and 
needful in the church ; and if our eye be single 
to the great Head, the giver of every good and 
perfect gift, and to his inward appearing and 
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sense as to what comes through others, we shall 
not be in danger of hurt,—bearing always in 
mind his injunction, “Take heed how ye 
hear.” 

1828, Second month 9th, ( Alton.) —Thus far 
brought on my way through the gracious con. 
descending care and preservation of my God. 
Since I last wrote in this rough memorial, how 
much do I owe for all the mercies poured upon 
me every day! Disease has prevailed all 
around; some of our acquaintance cut down in 
the midst of youth and health; why are we so 
dealt with, even in this one respect; and why 
in all others so blessed? O! is it that we 
walk more acceptably before the Lord than 
those who may have been less privileged than 
ourselves? No, far from it! who so worthless, 
so graceless, in proportion to the talent be- 
stowed as myself,—in dedication .either in my 
family or in the church! QO! how the enemy 
wounds and smites my life down to the ground ! 
so that my faith is ready to fail, and mine eye 
in looking upward. To whom shall I go, to 
whom flee in every conflict, if not to the, only 
resource and refuge? QO! that my poor ery 
may be regarded,—* Let not the enemy vault 
and triumph over me;—let not that which 
thou hast begun in me, OQ! Lord, the author 
and giver of all good, be evil spoken of; and 
they that hate me rejoice when I am moved. 
QO God! the strength, the power, the victory 
are thine; let me at this time return thee 
thanks out of an humbled and honest heart, for 
what thou hast hitherto effected in drawing 
me out of darkness into thy marvellous light. 
Q! let me hope that thou wilt henceforth pre- 
serve, guide and uphold my poor soul amidst 
the sea of temptation and conflict, in which 
thou mayst permit me again and again to be 
plunged. Let me trust thee’ for mercy, re- 
newed pardon, and plenteous redemption,—yea, 
for victory over all my besetments and weak- 
nesses ; so that I may put on strength in thy 
invincible name, and under thy holy banner 
make war in righteousness against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. QO Lord! thus un- 
dertake and overcome for me, who cannot do 
anything without thee. Thou hast been my 
help; leave me not, neither forsake me, Q God 
of my salvation! Break my bonds, I beseech 
thee, and loose my captive spirit, which, 
through thy grace, longs for deliverance more 
and more ;—nothing can satisfy my cravings 
but thy unbounded goodness. 

1828, Fifth month 18th.—First day during 
the Yearly Meeting. Every meeting day, yea, 
every day, every hour of my life do I stand in 
the presence of Him, who is the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, the Master of the assemblies 
of the faithful, the King of saints, the Judge of 
all the earth! ‘Fear ye not me? saith the 
Lord.” 
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To . 
Atton, 29th of Fifth month, 1829. 


Oar Quarterly and Mopthly Meetings were 
seasons of sadness and depression, as thou 
mayst suppose; but some of us were given, 
through and over all dismay and affliction, to 
trust and to cling to that which yet remains an 
immovable rock and refuge; and therein to 
rejoice and be thankful on many accounts, 
though in tribulation. Surely the effect of 
such shakings and provings of the foundation, 
whether it be the true one, and whether-we be 
rightly established and preserved on it, must 
be ultimately strengthening and_ beneficial, at 
least to a remnant in our poor Society; who 
desire, in some degree of. siacerity, to be 
searched and tried, and to be purified even 
seven times. 

[In the Ninth month of this year, 1829, he 
removed to Croydon, within the compass of 
London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting; he 
had been much engaged in the preparation of 
works for the press, and he believed the 
neighborhood of London would affurd him 
greater facilities for such-engagements. One 
work, which, occasioned him great laber about 
this period, was the Diary of Alexander Jaf- 
fray, the original manuscript of which he had 
discovered at Ury in Scotland. The decypher- 
ing ofthis manuscript, as well as its preparation 
for the press, called for much laborious exer- 
tion; memoranda frequently occur in his pri- 
vate pote book of his being engaged “ at Jaf- 
fray” “seven” to even “nine hours” a day ; 
and though it uray be feared such close appli- 
cation was prejudicial to his health and delicate 
constitution, nevertheless he would often say 
that he believed it to be a line of service 
marked out for him by the Divine hand.} 


(To be continued.) 
———_——- 6 r——- 


The Spirit is given to be our teacher, and to lead 
us into all truth, and as such He is a Comforter ; 
for by rectifying our mistakes and setting things 
in a true light, he silences our doubts and fears, 
and sets things in a pleasant light. The Spirit 
is our remembrancer, to put us in mind of that 
which we do know, and as such He is a Com- 
forter ; for, like the disciples, we distrust Christ 
in every exigency, because we forget the mira- 
cles of the loaves. The Spirit is our Sanctifier ; 
by Him sin is mortified, and grace is wrought 
and strengthened, and as such He is our Com- 
forter; for nothing tends so much to make us 
easy as that which tends to make us holy. The 
Spirit is our Guide, and we are said to be led 
by the Spirit, and as such He is our Comforter ; 
for under His conduct we cannot but be led 
into ways of pleasantness, to the green pastures 
and still waters.—P. Henry. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING. 


Every age has its peculiar trials and embar- 
rassments to contend with; but success has 
ever attended all thoce who have persevered in 
strict obedience to individual duty as inwardly 
revealed by Him who writes his law upon the 
heart. It was a conformity to this that gave 
the victory to the Apostle Paul, and to the 
righteous of all generations. He (Paul) “ con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood, but gave up to 
the heavenly vision.” 

In many places the members of the Society 
of Friends have become so reduced in number 
as to render meetings small ; and, indeed, some 
can hardly be kept up at all, and this doubtless 
tends to discourage the attendance of those who 
ate not members. The diminished state of 
these meetings forms a powerful influence for 
discouraging and paralyzing the labors of the 
living well-meaning remnant scattered here and 
there, and perhaps little known to each other. 
This is one of the trials of our day, and great 
as it is we may still be thankful that it forms 
not an impassable barrier to doing right. The 
fundamental principle professed by Friends is 
just what it was when first espoused by Georg 

ox; by its power, then, some laws, which 
were in direct conflict with the divine law, 
were abated or abolished, and the evils ahd hy- 
risy of a man-made ministry exposed. 
Seen this same principle of light and grace 
sprung up and grew those Christian testimonies 
by which the Society became distinguished, 
and by its power these testimonies were upheld 
and ‘maintained, the strong arm of law and per- 
secution to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
principle being heavenly and divine, it is all 
powerful for good; and its first work in the 
way of reform is effected in the hearts of those 
who espouse it as their leader. Under its gov- 
ernment these become willing subjects of the 
cross of Christ, patterns of self-denial, and thus 
demonstrate the efficiency of divine grace for 
leading a Christian life, notwithstanding beset- 
ments and trials on the right hand and on the 
left. Surely, then, there is no occasion for 
any to slacken and become indifferent to well 
doing. It is important rightly to estimate the 
character of the work to be accomplished by 
the operations of divine grace, it being no less 
than the salvation of the immortal soul. Hence 
the zeal and earnest solicitude which so strongly 
marked the movements of the apostles, and 
likewise, George Fox, who seemed to be pre- 
pared to make any and every sacrifice in their 
power for perfecting the work of this sanctifying 
oe in their own and the hearts of others. 
urely this presents a field for labor of such 
vast magnitude and importance that it should 
engage the candid consideration of the great. 


























family of man. Should it not be the chief 
business, the leading concern of our lives, to 
let this heavenly seed of divine grace have its 
perfect work—so that the great end and object 
of our being might be answered in agreement 
with the design of divine wisdom. How un- 
wise, then, for any to adopt the conclusion that 
“there are four months, and then cometh har- 
vest,” when behold the “fields are already 
white unto harvest.” Now, in consideration of 
the undiminished, unchanging power and ex- 
cellency of this priaciple professed by Friends, 
a principle adapted to every ewergency, how 
little is the occasion for becoming weary of 
well-doing. Is there not on the contrary 
much encouragement for an increase of faith- 
fulness and dedication in this the best of all 
causes abiding under a daily concern to stand 
open to the further manifestations of duty, and 
for its performance, seeking ability from the 
author of all good ? 

The testimony of Friends against all war has 
been made to hold an important place in form- 
ing the Christian character of the Society. 
Hence, the disciplinary exhortation that its 
members should demonstrate, that they are uni- 
orm in profession and practice. Agsio, 
‘Friends are earnestly advised not to unite 
with any directly or indirectly in a way caleu- 
lated to promote the spirit of war, or which 
may encourage or strengthen them therein.” 
The war system has long had the powerful in- 
fluence of law and custom on its side, and the 
exhibiticn of its subjects has opened the way 
for some Friends under the feelings of charity 
te come to the conclusion that these are in the 
line of their duty, and, having seen no further, 
are in the fulfilment of their mission, according 
to the light received, not having attained to the 
Christian state. Is.the promulgation of sach 
views calculated to place the testimony of 
Friends on its proper ground? Is it saying in 
effect to one class of the community, who claim 
to be acting from a series of duty, be valiant in 
fight—go on, the cause is good—and to another 
class, war is all wroug? The Apostle, in his 
persecuting career, might have claimed that he 
was acting from duty; for he testified that 
herein he thought he was doing God service. 
Was he not under a gross mistake? But why 
not, instead of pleading excuse for the warrior, 
leave that to be settled between him and the 
great Searcher of hearts? The testimony of 
the blessed Jesus in his sermon on the mount 
against war was full and complete, adapted to 
the best interests of all men, and was without 
reservation. ‘The sons of God are led by the 
spirit of God, and it is declared that ‘God is 
love,’ ani also that he ‘is light.’ Is it possible, 
then, that, under the influence of this love, and 
guided by this light, any ean embrue their 
hands in the blood of their fellow-men? If this 
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be too inconsistent for belief, shall we conclude' cases being empty. Upon the approach of 


that this true saving light, by which some are| 


preserved from engaging in war, has not 
reached the hearts of others? Nay, this would 
be assuming that God was partial or imperfect 
in his provision for the preservation of all men. 
We believe the principle professed by Friends 
on the subject of war to be sound and sufficiently 
broad to embrace the buman family. In this 
view of the subject, would it not be well for all 
who espouse a testimony against war to be- 
ware of attemptiog, also to bear a testimony in 
its favor, lest they pull down with one hand 
what they are‘ aiming to build up with the 
other ? D. I. 
Dutchess Co., N. Y.,12th of 2d month, 1867. 





The following letter, read at “ Friends’ Sucial 
Lyceum,” has been sent to us for publica- 
tion :— 

West Cusster, Pa., 2d mo. 21st, 1867. 

Esteemed Friend,—Since my return home, 
thy request as to “ where a description of the 
Basket-worm might be procured ” has recurred 
to my mind; and I have therefore taken the 
liberty of sending thee a rough and hasty 
sketch, compiled partly from my own observa- 
tion, and partly from my correspondence with 
Professors Stauffer and Rathvon. This par- 
ticular species is mostly confined to the “ Cone- 
bearing” family, although occasionally detected 
depredatiug on the Maples, and other genera of 
deciduous trees. It is especially fond of the 
Arbor-vites (Thuja and Biota), Deciduous 
Cypress (Taxodium distichum), and the Larches 
(Larix), evidently attracted by their peculiar 
terebinthinate properties. Io this country it 
isknownas the “ Basket-worm,” “ Drop-worm,” 
&e.; and a friend who had a fine conifer en- 
tirely defolisted, suggests the name of “ Little- 
villain.’ Ino Germany they are known as the 
“ Sack-bearers”” (Sackstrager), and Hubner 
called them ‘“ Basket-carriers”’ (Canephore.) 
The scientific name of the most common species 
has been the subject of some controversy ; it is, 
however, a Lepidopterous insect (Butterfly 
family), and belongs to the Oiketicus, of Harris, 
which should be spelled Gceticus, according to 
Guilding. Rathvon describes it under the name 
of Thyridopteryx ephememerzformis (a conve- 
nient name fora student to practice on), believ- 
ing it to be synonomous with a species described 
under that name in the Smithsonian Report for 
1864, but of which, however, there is some 
doubt. 

During the winter months their numerous 
spindle-shaped follicles or sacks may be noticed 
hanging from the branches of trees, the greater 
portion of which having been the former resi- 

e dences of the females, consequently contain her 
remains with a large number of eggs,—the male 





warm weather, the eggs hatch, and the little 
worms may be observed suspended by single 
threads from the cocoons. They soon detach 
themselves, however, and each individual com- 
mences to prepare a silken house for itself, en- 
larging the same as the occupant increases in 
size, and incorporating pieces of green leaves 
and bark therein, so that it may resemble the 
surrounding verdure. These cases ‘are exceed- 
ingly tough and leathery in texture; and are 
securely fastened to twigs until the owners have 
devoured everything green within a circum- 
scribed limit; it then removes its home to a 
fresh spot, refastens it to a fresh twig, and once 
wore commences its work of destruction. 

An aperture at the top, which may be closed 
and opened at the little owner’s will, is so con- 
trived, that upon the very slightest disturbance, 
appears as if it was hermetically sealed. Indeed 
so durable is the whole structure, that birds are 
unable to dislodge it, and no change of weather 
affects it in the least; even man, in his efforts to 
eradicate these pests, finds a difficult task. 
Whilst the insect'is in the caterpillar state, it 
never wholly leaves its case; but at maturity, 

male moth selects the night time to sally forth 

earch of a mate. The habits of the female 
are thus beautifully described by Dr. Leidy: 
“The female never leaves her silken dwelling, 
nor dots she ever throw aside her pupa gar- 
ment; it is her nuptial dress and her shroud. 
Within it she deposits her eggs, enveloped in 
the down stripped from her body. The eggs 
thus protected and enclosed in the mother’s 
habitation, remain suspended from the branches 
of the tree, secure from the sterms and the cold 
of winter, until the following season.” 

The Jchneumon Fly, a curious insect, some- 
what like a wasp in general appearance, is the 
basket-worm’s most deadly enemy. The former 
pierces the body of the wormé of the latter and 
deposits therein her eggs, which quickly hatch 
out,and the young ichneumons commence feast- 
ing upon their foster-parent. I have thus hastily 
thrown together a few facts that I thought might 
possibly prove of interest to thee, as they have 
oftentimes to the writer. Indeed the more I 
learn of the wonderful operations of nature in 
her beautiful provision for every dependant 
creature, the more interesting does the study 
become, and well can I understand, that at the 
end ofa long life, one has only just commenced 
the rudiments of his education. 

Sincerely thy friend, 
JostaH Hoops. 
—__.-.48 

If we are one with Christ, all things are 
adapted to promote our joy, enlarge our glory, 
become ours forever. We are enriched with all 
spiritual blessings in Christ, and all things are 
ours.— Tyng. 

























































From the Western Christian Advocate. 
PARENT AND CHILD. 


It is a momentous inquiry how the great ob- 
ligations of the parental relation can best be 
discharged. If results indicate the true meth- 
od, we eannot but be convinced that some of 
the best of people have been sadly mistaken. 
If devoted piety, intense anxiety, perpetual 
watchfulness, and agonizing prayer could have 
perfected the training of their children, these 
children would in cases we wot of been paragons 
of excellence. But these were, perhaps, the very 
things that chafed and ruined the child. The 
piety was not childlike. It had in it no sympathy 
with the youthful heart, no appreciation of youth- 
ful desires. It forgot entirely its.own childhood 
and youth. It draped the cross and its unspeak- 
able glories with sackcloth. It made religion 
a yoke, but not an easy one; a burden, but not 
alight one. Parental solicitude became loath- 
some to the child, even when it went in tears to 
the Supreme Father in heaven, and the child was 
driven farther from God and good, while the 
parent was left to keenest disappointment and 
a shattered faith in Him who heareth prayer. 

There is too much of beauty in Christ to have 
it thus made deformity ; too much power 
holy living and believing prayer to have it 
paralyzed, There is an “altogether loveliness,” 
there are “garments of praise,” there is a 
“ beauty of the Lord our God,” to which the 
sensitive heart of childhood will readily open, 
and the absence of which it will bear with diffi- 
culty. He who would exerta religious influence 
over young minds must cultivate a cheerful piety, 
be he parent, preacher, or instructor, or friend. 

Tf we would have an influence overourchildren, 
we must preserve our own youthfulness. When 
we find ourselves annoyed by their activities and 
noise ; when we find their sports, their hopes, 

their fears, their griefs, all becoming of little 
consequence to us, let us beware,—all this fore- 
shadows gray hairs and wrinkles. Look in the 
glass, they may have already come. The links 
of that golden chain of sympathies by which 
alone we can bind youth to our persons and to 
duty are weakening, it may be breaking, per- 
haps already sundered. On Christmas eve last 
we heard a friend lamenting that of late years 
so few good toys were made for children. We 
put him down with the grandame who despair- 
ingly lamented the smallness of the eyes of mod- 
ern needles. 

This youthfulness cannot be put on, it must 
gush like a living fountain from the heart. 
Leave ‘your business at the office, store- or shop, 
and as your enter your home let sunshine gleam 
all through it. Romp with the little ones awhile. 
Show them how much of youth there isin you. 
You can so postpone considerably old age, and 
make life happier. As life matures, maintain 
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your interest in the advancing pleasures of 








your children, and let no period come when a sam 
caste will spring up in the household, separat- entit 
ing the old and young from each other by an and 
impassable gulf. ooh 
There is an excess, however, even in this di- vm 
rection. Perhaps we should say mistake rather whe 
than excess. It builds a gymnasium in the tion 
garret, fills it with the costliest apparatus, and “i 
then wonders the child prefers the street to ce 
its skylit prison, society to isolation, and mut- hes 
ters on about the ingratitude of chiliren. Let wel 
common-sense say who is at fault here, child Ha 
or parent. Where this is not the precise form of 
of the mistake, it perhaps makes provision for bel 
nothing but amusement. If wealthy, it has its ie} 
billiard-room and ten-pin alley at home; or, in | 
any event, it has its dances, and its wines, and 
its games of doubtful propriety. It conceives | 
that these provided in the sanctuary of home lik 
may prevent the ruin that so often accompanies pu 
them abroad. They compromise with either 
the world, the flesh, or the devil, or all three, to 
in delusive hope of gaining by it. One half of lil 


the money expended if used in interesting chil- m 


dren in some praiseworthy association or en- be 
terprise of their own, or iv providing them with 
good books, or in cultivating head rather than b: 
heels, would produce abundantly beneficial re- re 
sults. T 
Well do we know that all parents are not so al 
educated as to be in advance of the children li 
sufficiently to do these duties as they would. ¥ 
They can but approximate to what is desirable. h 
Very few indeed there are who might not, in 0 
some way, maintain fireside interest were they t 
but in earnest todoit. But the wrinkled brow t 


must be put off and the heart bent to the work. 

So strong is the instinct of a child on this 5 
matter that you will find it, before you know it, 
on the knee of a stranger who is in sympathy 
with childhood, and shying off, and even flee- 
ing, from one who is not. 

We dare not enter in detail upon this subject, 
beset with practical difficulties as it is. In our 
last and present articles we purposed only to in- 
dicate the true spirit of a Christian parent. He 
needs something more than unquenchuble love 
anddevout piety. These must be rightly directed, 
or they may ruin instead of save. We have 
shown how piety may do this, and your own 
memories will supply lamentable cases where 
the love of the parent, unbalanced by wisdom, 
has had a like effect. 

The world in which the child is trained should 
be analogous to the world in which he is to 
live. Sometimes we see a boy housed from 
all knowledge of the world and its temptation, 
brought up with girlish delicacy and purity, 
and for a while cheering his parents by his pro- 
priety. The time comes when he must go out 
and brave the temptations of real life. Then + 
his virtue uncoils like the main-spring of a 
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watch when the chain, that has so long held it, } $1000 loaned on bond and mortgage or invested 
is suddenly detached, and, so to speak, he runs| in public securities, and he will rarely want 
entirely down with a rapidity that startles all] money thereafter : in fact, that $1000, invested 
and breaks the hearts of his parents. Bring him | at seven per cent., will of itself make him rich 
up in the world in which he is to live. Warn] before he is sixty. There isno rule more im- 
him of its vices and follies. During the period | portant or wholesome for our boys than that 
when he is too young to choose his own associa- | which teaches them to go through life receiving 
tions, choose them for him; as he matures, |isterest rather than paying it. Of the torments 
gradually put responsibility upon himself. By} which afflict this mortal sphere, the first rank 
every possible tie bind him to yourself, his| is held by Crime ; the second by Debt. 

home, the Church, and to God. Fortify him| 1. Acquire promptly and thoroughly some 
well with moral principles and wise instructions. | useful calling. Some pursuits are more lucra- 
Happy if he is early identified with the people | tive, some more respectable, some more agree- 
of God. In such a case he can scarcely help | able, than others ; but a chimney-sweep’s is far 
being the honor of your old age and a blessing 

to his race. 


better than none at all. No matter how rich his 
parents may be, a boy should learn a trade ; no 
matter how poor he may be, a boy may learn 
some trade if he will. This city is full to-day of 
young (and old) men who have been clerks, 
book- keepers, porters, &c., &c., yet can find 
nothing to do, and are starving because their 
foolish parents did not give them trades. A 
trade is an estate, and almost always a produc- 
like to quit this section. I don’t want to re-|tive one. A good, efficient farm-laborer can 
main on my father’s farm. Please give me the! generally find paying work if he does not insist 
best advice you can, and oblige yours, G. @. 8.” | in looking for it in a city where itcannot well be; 
Answer. The aspiration to be rich—though while many a college graduate famishes be- 
by no means the highest that can impel a ca-Leause nobody wants the only work he knows 
reer—is, in our view, wholesome and laudable. | how todo. Let nothing prevent your acquir- 
The youth who says, “ Let me te rich any how, | ing skill in some branch of productive industry. 
and before all other considerations,” is very III. Resolve not to be a rover. ‘A rolling 
likely to bring up in some State Prison, but he | stone gathers no moss,” but is constantly 
who consistently says, ‘‘ Let me first be just,!thumped and knocked, and often shivered to 
honest, moral, diligent, useful, then rich,” is’ pieces. If you are honest and industrious you 
on the right road. Every boy ought to aspire | must be constantly making reputation, which, 
to be rich, provided hecan be without unfaithful | jf you remain in one place, helps you along the 
ness to social obligation or to moral principle. | road to fortune. Even a hod-carrier or street- 
But how shall he set about getting rich? We | sweeper who has proved that his promise to 
would concisely say : appear on a given day and hour, and go to work, 
I. Firmly resolve never ts owe a debt. It is may be trusted, has a property in the confi- 
the fundamental mistake of most boys to sup- | dence thus created. If you cannot find your 
pose that they can get rich faster on money | work where you now are, migrate ; but do it 
earned by others than on that earned respective- | once for all. ‘When you have stuck your stake 
ly by themselves. If every youth of 18 to 25: stand by it! 
years were to-day offered $10,000 for ten years 1V. Comprehend that there is work almost 
at seven per cent. interest, two-thirds of them everywhere for him who can dott. An Italian 
would eagerly accept it; when the probable | named Bianconi settled in Ireland some sixty 
consequence is that three-fourths of them would ! years ago, and got very rich there by gradually 
die bankrupts and paupers. Boys do not need | establishing lines of passonger conveyances all 
money half so much as they need to know how’ over that island. Almost any man would have 
to earn and save it. The boy who, at the close | said that he who went to Ireland to make his 
of his first year of independence, has earned fortune must be mad. He who knows how, and 
and saved $100, and invested or loaned it where | will work, can get rich growing potatoes in 
it will pay him six or seven per cent., will al-; New England, though he hasn’t a five-cent 
most surely become rich if he lives; while he stamp to begin with. There is work that will 
who closes his first year of responsibility indebt, | pay for a million more people on the soil of 
will probably live and die in debt. There is no! Connecticut alone. There arg millions of un- 
greater mistake made by our American youth | productive acres within a day’s ride of this city 
than that of choosing to pay interest rather|that might be bought and rendered largely 
than receive it. Interest devours us while we | fruitful at a clear profit of $100 or more per 
sleep ; it absorbs our profits and aggravates our|acre. A man in Niles, Mich., declined to go 
losses. Let a young man at twenty-five have ; gold-hunting in the Rocky Mountaias because 


ASPIRATIONS TO BE RICH. 

A youth writes us as follows—and his case is 
like that of so many others that we treat it thus 
publicly, suppressing his name : 

“ Dear Sir: Tama poor boy. I would like 
to get rich. Now what shall I do? 1 would 
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there was more gold in Niles than he could get 
hold of. The reason was a good one, and it ap- 
plies almost everywhere If you can find noth- 
ing to do where you are, it is generally because 
you can do nothing. . 

V. Realize that he who earns six-pence per 
day more than he spends must get rich, while he 
who spends six pence more than he earns must 
become poor. This is a very hackneyed truth ; 
but we shall never be done needing its repeti- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands are not only poor 
but wretched to-day, simply because they fail to 
comprehend or’ will not heed it. We Ameri- 
cans are not only an extravayant but an osten- 
tatious people. We habitually spend too much 
on our Own stomachs and our neighbor’s eyes. 
We are continually in hot water, not because 
we cannot live in comfort on our means, but 
because we persist in spending more than we 
need or can afford. Our youth squander in 
extra food and drinks, in frolic and dissipation, 
which does them harm instead of good, the 
means which should be the nest-egg of their fu- 
ture competence. When cares and children 
cluster about them, they grumble at their hard 
fortune ; forgetful that they wasted the years 
and the means which might and should have 
saved them from present and future poverty. 

All these are very trite, homely truths. All 
our boys have heard them again and again; 
but how many have laid them to heart? We 
assure G. G. S., and every other youth, that 
each may become rich if he will—that “to be 
or not to be” rests entirely with himself; and 
that his very first lesson is to distrust and shun 
by-paths and short cuts, and keep straight along 
the broad, obvious, beaten highway.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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To Susscripers.—The agent of Friends’ 
Intelligencer would be obliged to subscribers to 
send their names and subscriptions as early as 
possible. The names should be plainly written 
in full; the name of’ the Post-office given, and 
when achange of address is contemplated, the one 
proposed and that before used should be plainly 
written. Persons getting up clubs sometimes 
send a part of the club at one time and part at 
another. Where it is possible, the agent would 
like to receive thg list entire. It would greatly 
Jessen his labor if names, addresses, accounts, 
&c., were given explicitly and clearly. 





TESTIMONIES OF Frienps.—It is by con- 
trast that the preserving tendency of the im- 
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portant testimonies held by the Society of 
Friends is brought more forcibly into view. 
We have been led to reflect upon this subject 
by the increase of crimes of various grades in 
our midst. 


In a collection of five or six hundred chil- 


dren at the House of Refuge, there is not one 
who is a member of the Society of Friends, 
and in the prisons, which are now uncomfort- 
ably crowded with convicts, no Friend is found. 
This speaks favorably for a community, the 
morality of which is respected by all, while its 
principles aud testimonies are so little under- 
stood by many. 


We are ready to believe that even some of 


our own members do not duly value the hedge 
which has surrounded them from early child- 
hood. That this hedye is occasionally broken 
down or overleaped by the thoughtless is no 
proof of its weakness. The testimonies referred 
to, lead to the fulfilment of the first and see- 
ond commandments, and an adherence to them 
tproduces the healthful condition of doing unto 
others as we would they should do unto as. If 
this were our abiding place, the sufferings of 
one would meet with the sympathy of the 
whole, and the bond of Christian brotherhood 
would be strengthened by the exercise of those 
virtues which expand our higher nature and 
increase heavenly treasure. 


The direful effects of the late war are seen 


on every hand, teaching in their aspects the 
“exceeding sinfulness of sin.” 


A war-spirit 
ever produces fruit after its kind, and this fruit 
is scattered broadcast over the and, even after 
a national peace may have been proclaimed. In- 
temperance, the habit of which, if not formed 
upon the battle-field, is greatly strengthened by 
its depressing influences, perhaps is the most 
prolific source of evil. The greater majority 
of those who are now being committed to the 
penitentiaries are returned soldiers. What a 
comment upon the system which leads to such 
fearful results! Let not Friends falter in the 
maintenance of the testimony against war in all 
its phases. By nipping every germ of an 
aggressive disposition in ourselves, we shall be 
prepared by precept and example to encourage 
others to dwell in love, and instead of resisting 
evil, to overcome evil with good. Were the 
people impressed with the necessity of uphold- 
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ing our testimony against the “ distillation and 
sale of spirituous liquors, and the use thereof, 
as &@ driok,” how reformatory would be the 
measures, in these particulars! Many homes 
that are now wretched and desolate would be 
made comfortable and happy. By the removal 
of the cause of their trouble, not a few individ- 
uals, instead of being a burden to society, might 
assume the dignity of manhood and become 
useful members of it. And again, by the 
observance of the testimony against lotteries of 


Diep, on the Ist of Twelfth month, 1866, at his 
residence, Easton, Washington Co., N. Y., Smita 
Borpen, aged nearly 88 years; a member ard elder 
of Easton Monthly Meeting. His consistent, exem- 
plary life no doubt largely contributed to preserve 
his physical and mental powers in a remarkable de- 
gree to the last, and endeared his name and memory 
to a large circle of friends and acquaintances, sur- 
rounding his pathway with Heaven’s choicest bless- 
ings. Havirg been so peculiarly blessed in the con- 
jugal relation as te be permitted to live with the 
chosen companion of bis youth in unbroken and un- 
diminished affection for more than threescore years. 
The testimony borne at the funeral vy one who had 
known him long and well was expecially appropriate 
— Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 


any kind, the temptation would be leasened to 
encourage the widespread evil, which is assum- 
ing gigantic power in the insidious form of be- 
nevolent projects. We have observed with 
gratification the efforts of a few influential per- 
sons, not members of our Society, to check 
these fraudulent measures, and we would affec- 
tionately urge Friends to be watchful, and to 
maintain inviolate the testimony against lot- 
teries of any kind. 





Untversat Surrrace.—The result of the 
first experiment of Universal Suffrage, which 
occurred in Alexandria, Va., on the 5th inst., 
as reported by the press, has been satisfactory, 
and we are highly gratified that those to whom 
has been awarded a right so long unjustly with- 
held exercised it in a becomiug manner. We 
hope that the friends of this class will continue 
to impress their minds with the importance of 
their position as citizens of the United States. 
Many of them appear to appreciate their situa- 
tion, and feel that it is necessary, in order for a 
proper elevation, that the people of color should 
be circumspect in all their movements. We 
want them encouraged to perform faithfully 
their part, so that they may possess and enjoy 
all the rights and privileges which pertain to 
our Republic. The municipal authorities of 
the city of Alexandria are disposed to contest 
the election, as a military governor had not 
been appointed previously to it; but under the 
reconstruction bill, the right of the colored 
man to the elective franchise is only a matter 
of time. 

ocnsenenesveliia piensa 

Marrigp, on the 7th of Second month, at the 
house of the bride’s father, in Chester Township, 
Delaware County, Pa., under the care of Chester 


Monthly Meeting, Jamzs F. Leys, of Philadelphia, to 
Racugn P. West. 





fur the end of that man is peace.” 

, on the 27th of Twelfth month, 1866, Taomas 
Lewis, aged 77 years; a member of Plainfield Month- 
ly Meeting, Belmont Co., O. 

, on the 28th of First month, at Normal, 
near Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill., Racagt, relict of 
the late Wiiliam Brown, of Tazewell Co., Lil., for- 
merly of Lancaster Cuunty, Pa., in ber 8lst year. 

, on the 21st of Second month, 1867, at the 
residence of bis parents, Emily and Josiah Wright, 
near Springboro, O , Epwarp Warieut, in the 18th 











year of his age. 


. on the evening of First month 25th, 1867, in 
Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Cornenivs Werks, aged 
89 years, 9 months and 25 days. For more than & 
balf century friend Weeks was a resident of the old 
towu of Scipio. He was for many years 4 highly 
esteemed member of the Society of Friends. For in- 
dustry and integrity be stood pre-eminent. Faithfal 
in the performance of every duty which devolved 
upon bim, bis life was an excellent model for others 
to imitate. Strictly temperate in his habits, he was 
remarkably exempt, even in his latter years, from 
disease and the ivfirmities of age. Gradually and 
calmly, peacefully and resignedly, he yielded up his 
breath. His work was well done; and his memory 
will be fondly revered and cherished by those who 
knew him best. 
, on the 29tb of Eleventh month, 1866, at her 
residence in Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Mary, wife 
of Benjamin Batty, in the 72d year of her age; a 
worthy elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 
—,on the 28th of Second month, 1867, in Phila- 
delphia, Martaa Dickinson, in her 83d year. 


, on Second-day, the 4th of Third month, 
Manton Berts, in his 72d year; a member of Wil- 
mington Montbly Meeting, Del. 
, on the 6th of Third month, Heyry Bartram, 
son of Charles K. and Annie B. Gano, and grandson 
of Henry W. Bartram, of Wilmington, Del., aged 11 
months. 
, on the 5th of Third month, in Ridley Town- 
ship, Delaware Co., Pa., Jacop Parry, aged 72 years. 
-—, on Sixth-day, the 8th of Third month, at 
Germantown, Pa., Racuet H., widow of Wm. Jones, 
late of Gulf Mills, Montgomery Co., Pa., in her 74th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 
, on the 10th of Third month, Josnua Lone- 
STRETH, son of the late Richard Price, of Philadel- 
phia, in his 47th year. 























Friends’ Fuel Association for the Poor will meet 
this (Seventh-day) evening, Third month 16tb, at 4 
o’clock, at Race St. Monthly Meeting Room. 

Jos. M. Truman, Clerk. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


The address of Superintendents of “ First-day 
Schools” amongst Friends (particularly within the 
compass of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting) is request- 
ed. Address “ First-day School,” care of 144 N. 
7th St., Philada. 

—_—___ +e ___—_ 

Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet at Green St. Meeting-House, 
on Fourth-day evening, Third month 20th, promptly 
at 8 o’clock. All interested are invited. 

J. M. Exxis, 
Anne Coorer, 
————___-—469 2 —______ 

The Executive Committee of ‘Friends’ Publica- 
tion Association ”’ will meet at Race Street Monthly 
Meeting Room, on Sixth-day afternoon, Third month 
22d. Lypia H. Hatt, 

Clerk of Committee. 


\ Clerks. 





FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


Abstract of a Lecture on “ The Education of 
Girls,” delivered on the 12th of Second 
month, 1837, by Wm. Henry Farquhar. 


After some prefatory remarks upon the 
object of lectures, urging the duty of expres- 
sing, in simple phrase, the earnest convictions 
which have taken root in the speaker’s mind 
from the experience and reflection of his own 
life, the lecturer went on to state—that in 
taking for his subject “ The Eduertion of Girls,” 
it was vot proposed to keep his audience in the 
school-room. Although that was the place 
where the greater part of his active life had 
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been spent, he was never able to feel, while at | 


work there, that they were reslizing the true 
idea of education. The plan pursued, which 
included the ordinary elementary, scientific, 
and linguistic instruction, always seemed to be 
extremely imperfect. There was so much left 
out, which the nature of the subject was felt to 
require, that an abiding impression of dissat- 
isfaction, a waut of something broader, deeper, 
and better, was continually experienced. 

Adam Smith (an authority always worth lis- 
tening to) tells us that “it is a law of educa- 
tional progress,—that its impulse and stimulus 
come from without. Hence writers on political 
economy expressly ‘except education from the 
operation of the general law of supply and de- 
mand. For the demand, in this case, must be 
awakened by external influences and agencies.” 
This view was amply confirmed by the experi- 
ence of the lecturer in organizing a system of 
public schools among a people not accustomed 
to the institution. The power required to in- 
troduce knowledge into minds darkened by 
densest ignorance, must indeed come from a 
source without the subjects of it; as, in the 
physical world, darkness is dispelled by light 
from above; and not by internal fermentation 
among the particles of the dark body. 

From thig principle it follows, that any 
radical improvement in schools must be from 









the diffusion of knowledge among men and 
women, and be preceded by the spread of more 
enlightened views in the community. Of 
course this growing illumination comes up 
largely from improvements in the schools; the 
action is reciprocal. But it is impossible to 
raise school instruction to its proper standard 
until the community becomes aware of what is 
really included in the vast idea. 

The lecturer assumed that the true idea of 
education was now admitted, at least in 
theory: namely, that it consists in the full de- 
velopment of each power of our nature, ac- 
cording to the constitution impressed on it by 
the Maker’s hand, and with the object of ena- 
bling each to fulfil His design in so constituting 
it. 
In applying this idea to the present subject, 
two inquiries presented: What the young being 
is? And what we want to make of her? 

The solution of these two questions must 
be sought in two ways; one being the histo- 
rical, the other the scientific method. Great 
difficulties arise in exploring the former way. 
There is no comprehensive history of woman— 
it is yet to be written. We have biographies, 
more or less reliable, of remarkable specimens 
of the sex, in various ages of the world, but 
these individual histories serve to bewilder as 
much as to enlighten us. Semiramis, Cleopa- 
tra and Elizabeth, Deborah, Jeanne d’ Arc, and 
Pocahontas, possess such exceptional characters, 
that the accounts we have of their lives give 
us very little insight into the real condition of 
the sex, in their respective eras, or into the 
gradations by which this half of the race has 
ascended from its original inferior position. 
Yet, that progressive elevation, that ever- 
changing and steadily rising position of one- 
half of the human race, in its relation to the 
other half, is the most remarkable fact in his- 
tory. 

C After relating some familiar facts, showing 
the degraded condition of the female sex in 
former ages and in barbarous countries, the 
lecturer procceded. } 

Still it is worthy of note, that from the 
earliest ages we may catch gleams, shining out 
through the darkness, brightly pointing toa 
nature and destiny for woman, which, in these 
latter days, and among the most favored na- 
tions, are just beginning to be realized. 
Amongst these better prophetic intimations 
stands first and most conspicuous that simple 
but sublime statement, in the first chapter of 
Genesis : “ Male and female created He them.” 
Mark the full meaning and force of that truly 
iuspired passage. Never was a clearer state- 
ment given of the Creator’s work, never a fuller 
pledge and token of His high design. It 
stands the strongest testimony in favor of the 
two most important doctrines in our present ar- 
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gument. These are, the perfect equality and| speaking, fling the women into free space, and 
absolute distinctness of the two halves of the|see what will become of them. Whatever 
compound being. ‘So God created man in| they ultimately find to be in accordance with 
his own image; male and female created He|their own nature and capacities must be the 
them.” right thing for them. That much talked of 
It was all right in the beginning. But it} mythical sphere of woman can be compassed 
has pleased Providence so to constitute His|in no other way, than by leaving her field and 
world, that it must struggle upwards, through | opportunity to seek, and by experience attain. 
long periods, and many painful experiences,} But it will be said by some, that there is great 
before attaining the perfect type, that was} danger in allowing too much freedom to women. 
shadowed forth in the beginning. Researches| It istaken for granted that women are more 
into the great Stone-book, where lie petrified | inclined to go to extremes than men. Possibly 
the leaves of the eartli’s early history, discover|they are. Yet must it be always safe to let 
to the inquirer, scattered through the vast! the faculties unfold harmoniously, according to 
series by which living things have ascended | the plan marked out by Him who gave them. 
into higher forms of being, evident types of | To doubt of this appears like atheism. 
the superior organisms to come. It is worthy of remark, that men, by the 
As Goethé expresses the idea, “ Nature then | coarse temptation that impels strength to show 
appears to us in the form of a sybil, who has|its power, have always been inclined to inter- 
beforehand Jaid down a testimony of what}fere in determining questions which belong 
had been determined from eternity, and was| much more properly to women. vn interesting 
not to be realized till late in time.” instance of this disposition was shown in the 
So, in the fragmentary history of woman’s| affair of nursing the sick and wounded of the 
progress, we may catch glimpses of the future| late war. Masculine medical ‘exclusiveness, 
elevation designed for her. and masculine delusions on the question of pro- 
Having reterred discursively to some of the | priety, did their best to alarm sensitive feminine 
steps in woman’s progress toward the position | delicacy, and to banish those gentle ministers of 
she was meant to occupy, the natural inquiry | mercy from the hospitals. Fortunately for the 
next presents,—how near has she approached | poor sufferers, woman’s tenderness and common 
toit? Is it at length attained? So rapid and|sense were too strong for the success of the 
decided have those steps of progress been, it is}attempt. And the brightest feature that 
supposed by many that women have quite| marked that long, terrible agony, was seen in 
-risen above the position of inferiority to which|the noble deeds of the American followers of 
law and custom so long confined them, and at-| Florence Nightiogale. 
tained the equality designed in the beginning.| Men may offer counsel; but the idea of their 
What is the actual situation in this respect? | dictating to women, in these questions of deli- 
{Various proofs were here alleged, going to| cacy and propriety, is simply preposterous. 
show the actual inequality;—as the national| Yes; woman is constituted the equal of man, 
example, exhibited in the refusal of Congress| but not the equivalent. Her distinctness and 
to give equal salaries to the female government | difference are as certain as her equality. ‘“ Male 
employés, though doing the same work as men, | and female created He them.” 
and doing it as well; the inequality in the| It is not proposed here to determine the line 
salaries of female teachers; the inferior status | that separates the distinct spheres of man and 
of the Philadelphia Fewale High School, &c.| woman. ‘hat were a difficult task, blended as 
&e.] they are. 
lt would be very easy, though quite unneces-} “ Yet, though the colors soften and unite” 
sary, to multiply the proofs establishing the} A thousand ways ;—is there no black and white?” 
actual existing inequality in the condition of} The line is one which will be found and re- 
the sexes. While this lasts, the relation can-|spected, rather by woman's instinct, than by 
not be permanent. It must go on, as it has| man’s reason. Now and then a woman will 
been doing ever since the time of Eve, to change. | cross the line, and invade her neighbor's prov- 
Entire conformity to the full design of the ince; but her whole peculiar character forbids 
Creator is absolutely necessary, before any|the fear of any persistent invasion. The dis- 
thing can stand on an immutable foundation. | tinction is too radical for that. 
How, then, is it to be brought about? Obvi-| [The lecturer here detailed his experience 
ously in the only way that such conformity has|as a teacher of girls, which had brought him 
ever been attained: by leaving free to develop] to discern and acknowledge the intellectual dif- 
all the natural powers and capacities of the| ference of the sexes; but he declined to esti- 
female character. Perfect freedom to develop, | mate their comparative excellence, as mathema- 
and wise assistance in the process, that is, proper |ticians never make an equation of incommeas- 
education, are the essential matters. urable quantities. } 
Without fear, then, let us, metaphorically| [On the question of giving to women the 
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right to vote, it was urged,] that men could not 
maintain their refusal to confer this privilege, 
by the considerations of logic. Other and 
stranger considerations stand in the way. The 
exercise of the right to vote does not appear 
to be in accord with that peculiar, distinct, 
feminine nature, which, it is believed, is des 
tined to unfold in a very different direction, and 
to aim at a higher mark. 

Many wise and good men, perceiving the bene- 
ficial nature of female iofluenee on society 
hitherto, have been impressed with the belief, 
that the sex were yet designed to be the great 
reformers of the world. Now, if woman’s in- 
fluence is to stand pre-eminent in the happier 
future, it must obviously be from the more 
perfect performance of the work she has hith- 
erto done so well. What are the elements of 
that work? By what means accomplished? 
To obtain a clear perception of the way it was 
done, we only need to remind ourselves that we 
combine two natures: the one which allies us 
to the beasts that perish; the other, by which 
we are brought near to the angels, and crowned 
with glory and honor. The history of civiliza- 
tion—that is, of man’s real progress—is simply 
the struggle of man’s higher nature to subdue 
the lower. While the animal and selfish por- 
tion was strongly in the ascendant, while the 
physical world was being subdued, woman ne- 
cessarily played a very secondary part. So soon 
as “the superior or moral sentiments” became 
a decided power, the being whose excellence 
cousists in their activity began to rise to ber 
place. Then gentleness was found to be a 
stronger power than violence; faith, than 
reason ; reverence, than self-exalting; love, 
than strength and courage. Now, it is ex- 
actly in all those higher attributes that woman’s 
genuine excellence consists. Disclaiming wholly 
the language of sentimental gallantry, it is 
stating only a simple fact, established by his- 
tory, and founded in mental science, to declare 
that gentleness, faith, ideality, with all its re- 
fining influences, reverence and love, are es- 
sentially feminine qualities ; and their contrast- 
ed attributes are masculine. It was by excelling 
in those virtues, that woman became a power in 
the world; it must be by continued cultivation 
of them she is to grow in useful influence. 

[The lecturer then proceeded to examine the 
actual course pursued in the present system of 
female instruction ; selecting, for example, Vas- 
sar College. After mentioning the deep interest 
he had felt in watching the organization of that 
institution, and eulogizing the arrangements for 
the health, comfort, and physical culture of 
the pupils, he expressed his disappointment at 
finding the old college curriculum adopted for 
the system of instruction, and the study of the 


classics regarded as the best means for securing 
mental discipline. } 
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Not doubting that girls can study Latin and 
Greek quite as well as boys, the question recurs, 
what do they gain in return for the large 
amount of time and labor required to learn those 
languages? Are their minds thus furnished 
with materials for thought or with information 
of practical value? Are they filled with high 
moral and religious sentiments in being kept 
for years in close communication with those old 
Pagan writers? Very little that tends to ele- 
vate the female character can be gathered 
there. 

But these studies are recommended as a 
means of mental discipline, a sort of intellectual 
gymnastics. In the case of bodily gymuastics, 
the attempt is not made to strengthen one set of 
muscles by putting into action quite a different 
set. Inthe study of the ancient languages, al- 
though several faculties are called incidentally 
into operation, it is the one faculy of language 
which is primarily and directly trained. An im- 
portant faculty certainly; yet vet the most 
important to. develop and cultivate. It is still 
more.importaut to learu to think. 

And even for the thorough culture of the 
one faculty of language, there is good ground 
for denying that Greek and Latin, though bril- 
liant examples of the degree in which the 
power of expression way be polished, have apy 
exclusive or paramount claim to study. Our 
mother tongue is, in structure aud spirit, more 
Saxon than Latin; as the best points of our 


national character, sturdy integrity, reverence ° 


for humanity, aud especially respect for woman, 
come to us by our desceat from the Northern, 
not the Southern nations of Europe. 

Further, in regard to “ mental discipline,” it 
was suggested that the same blunder was 
sometimes made as that which had been pro- 
ductive of so much mischief in the case of 
moral discipline: namely, that occasions should 
be sought for making the young “ bear the 
cross,” for teaching them “to surrender their 
wills,” as a preparation for life; just as if, in 
the real life before them, there were not sure 
to be abundant lessons of that nature; yokes 
enough to bear, without contriving artificial 
ones. So, for mental discipline, the problems 
of existence, the great art of living, (or science, 
as it well deserves to be called,) will furnish 
the best lessons. 

As it is surely better to learn ten new ideas 
than ten words for the same old idea, the pro- 
gressive sciences, botany, natural history, geolo- 
gy, chemistry, physiology, natural philosophy, 
are better exercises than the classics. 

An exhaustive examination of this subject 
may be found in Herbert Spencer’s work on 
education. It is his conclusion, that “ for 
every purpose of exercising and disciplining the 
judgment and the moral and religious feelings, 
science ranks far before the classic.” “ These 
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may be studied, he says, “‘ by way of ornament; | century has witnessed the full development of 
but as their benefit can apply only to the leisure | her character and influence. Her relative 
part of life, so should their study occupy only | position is not likely always to continue the 
the leisure part of education.” same as now. No revolutionary war will be re- 
When all is done at our schools, for the train- | quired to secure a!] the independence her hap- 
ing of the physical powers, the culture of the] piness demands. [Some lines were here read 
intellectual faculties, and for mental discipline, | from Tennyson’s “ Princess,” filled with the 
by a curriculum adapted to the inherent na-| spirit of true prophecy. ] 
ture of those faculties, and the design of the} A much wider and more diversified field of 
Creator in bestowing them, has the problem of | employment will be opened, adapted to her 
female education found its solution? Far, very | measure of bodily strength and her quick per- 
far from it. The domain of the emotional | ceptive intellect. But these will lead to no 
part of the feelings is only just touched. ! jostling with men in the pursuit of business. 
Wide and deep as is their influence in the | Her inborn love of home will ever be a con- 
world fur happiness or misery, susceptible as| trolling principle in all the arrangements of 
they are of development and culture, they surely | life. 
claim a degree of consideration beyond what{ She will be eminent as a teacher. She will 
they have yet received,—most especially in the | be (it was thought) a physician—perhaps the 
education of girls. physician of the future. She will be in word 
If the introduction of music into our schools and life a preacher; her quicker intuitions and 
is aeemzcd inexpedient, it is well to be reminded i more spiritual nature will have the wider field, 
that a substitute, to some extent, may be found and bear the richer fruit. She will be nearest 
in the kindred influences of poetry, whose ; God, for she is fullest of purity and love ; “and 
study should form part of every woman’s they that dwell in love, dwell in God, and God 
culture. in them.” Man will journey forward also, ap- 
* * In glancing over the wide field se-' preciating his companion more and more as 
lected for the evening’s meditation, nothing has they tread together the onward and upward 
been said about certain matters which usually . road; and feeling that, next to reverence to 
occupy a large space in essays on the proper God, respect for woman is the best sentiment of 
bringing up of girls. Reference was had to his heart. 
the well-meant but rather ineffective measures | At the conclusion of the lecture some com- 
recommended for repressing those foibles to ments were made by those present, in which 
which the sex is supposed to be particularly the idea was maintained that the education of 
prone: such as novel-reading, devotion to dress the sexes should be in all respects equal, and 
and fashion, and frivolity in general. It was that no partial culture would meet the require- 
suggested that the tendency had been to turn‘ ments of woman’s high calling. The great bane 
moral education into “a circumlocution office,” | of female education is the idea that it should 
and show “how nof to doit.” Long enough be directed to make women attractive, the pre- 
has the world, especially the world of youth, | ference being given to music and kindred orna- 
groaned under testimonies against error. Would ' mental pursuits, at the expense of those substan- 
it not be better to stop scolding, and rely upon ' tial, linguistic, mathematical and scientific 
impressing the loveliness of positive good? studies which have been selected for young men 
Face the light! and turn the children’s eyes ‘as the result of long experience, to develop the 
in that direction. intellect, improve the memory, and evoke the 


In regard to novel-reading, the suggestion ' power of classifying and expressing thought. 
was made, that girls who were fond of that sort 


of literature should agree to a proposition like 





this: for every work of fiction they read, there THE BROOKLET. 

sbould be at least three books of solid character! The following little Poem was written by Sir Rob- 

perused. ert Grant, who died of consumption at the age of 
It was contended too that dress was a very , Dineteen. 

refining institution—a civilizing agent. And the Sweet brooklet, ever gliding, 

hope was expressed that when this truth was Now high the mountain riding, 

properly appreciated, the dear women would, The lone vale now — et 

perhaps, come to indulge their fondness for it ot wah ba y 

in a less expensive and more sensible and es- * With pilgrim course I flow, 

thetic fashion. Or in saummer’s scorching glow, 


Or o’er moonless wastes of snow, 


[The lecturer coneluded with some remarks Nor atop nor stay. 


upon the future of women. ]} i ; 

From reason and experience of past history, ec Steal ee 
we come to the conclusion, that it is unphilo- In my parent Ocean’s breast, 
sophical to suppose that this partioular 19th I haste away (” 
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Many a dark morass, 




































I felt assured they would do all in their power tter 
Muny a craggy mass to help me; but were they able to furnish me J the h: 
SRE PRS RNS BARE «s with all I should need? “That was the ques | worth 
0 Wench th hb ? Tr ' tion. I could but try; so that evening was the 
Though Soe ocioraa time for their regular Monthly Mecting for 
gh the crag be stern and steep, : at h 
On, on, my course must sweep, school purposes. Capt. Smith and [ met them. 
I may not stay | Captain made known my needs, and directly one 
“ For O, be it east or west, man arose and said, “‘ Miss, you are welcome to 
To a home of glorious rest the dest I have if you would think it is good 
Ja the bright sea’s boundless breast, enough.” Then another and another,—all offer. Rain 
, 5 Bente ams? ing their best. It was really touching to hear the 
The warbling bowers beside thee, some say, “Oh, Miss, how glad I would be to Raia : 
The laughing flowers that hide thee yo ‘e ° 
Wi ew chidethes: have you with me: it would please me mighty Saow, 
ices Titw6s ‘S ; as sklet ta well.” So, after thanking them heartily for fall 
weet brooklet, stay | . ’ : _ ; Cloud 
‘“<T taste of the fragrant flowers. the proffers of their hospitality, and making a aan 
I respond to the waibling bowers, selection of theone which [ thought would bestac- 
And sweetly they churm the hours commodate me, and transacting some other little 
_ Of my winding way; matters of business, we left. The next day, after | 
bite tediinane school was out, [ started on an exploring expe- TEMP 
e *.8 . 
In my parent’s bouadl-es breast, dition. I went to the cect mea was to be my 
I haste away !” future home ; found I could have a roow to my- Meat 


Knowest thou that dread abyss ? self, with bed and bed-clothes, a stove, chairs, m¢ 


Is it a scene of bliss? table, and stand, wood and light furniched, and Rigi 
+ Ab, rather cling to this ; my meals also furnished, for four dolla a 
Sweet brooklet, stay! ja week. They would not fix any price, but ad 
“ Oh! who shall fitly tell left it all to me. I thought that would be 
pint wonders. Shere may dwell? be about right; they are very kind and at- fo 
That world of mystery well ° hi I f 
Might strike dismay ; tentive to me. One thing 1 must not forget 
« But I know ’tis my Parent’s breast ; to mention, my beautiful sunlit window, nor my ne 
There held, I must needs be blest ; pretty pure white primrose and scarlet gera- e 
And with joy to that promised reat nium, which I bought at the gardener’s yester- Hig 


I haste away !”” 

Letter from one of the Teachers sent by Friends 
Association fur the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen. 

Leesscra, Va., 2d month 10th, 1867. 
ToL. J. R. 
Dear Friend.—It is a month since I returned 
to my post of duty, somewhat refreshed, both 
in miad and body, by my trip home. I had 


day,—and here I am. P 
The peeple with whom I board are nice and 
respectable. Many little things they have which 
denote refined taste: most of them are old to be 
sure. I noticed the sheets on my bed were Me 
darned and mended beautifully; not only care- 
fuily, but beautifully,—just like mother mends 
things; also the carpet, which consists of four AD 
different patterns, so worn that you can scarcely 
tell what the original was. There is a large H 



















just begun to feel a little at home, in Leesburg, 





sized picture of Abraham Lincoln, framed, 


when [ received intelligence to the effect that} and hung up, with the Emancipation proc- . 
I could not be accommodated with board at|lamation prioted underneath, with Grant, 

’s any longer, as they were going to| Meade, Sherman, and Sheridan.—one in each 
break up housekeeping, in a week or so. What|corner. This hangs right over my little table j 
was to become of me? I knew of but two fami-| where I eat my meals; so thee sees I dine with ¢ 


lies who would be likely to take me: to those 
I immediately made application, but with no 
success,—they had no place. Thus matters 
rested, until Sixth-day afternoon, when S. LL. 
Steer came and took me home with him to 
Waterford, where I remained till Second day 
morning, enjoying myself with his pleasant and 
kind family ; then he brought me to Leesburg 
in time for school, where he-spent some time in 
trying to secure a home for me, but was not 
successful. Somehow I did not fail heart ; never 
once did I feel like packing up and going 





illustrious company. So now, dear fiiend, I be- 
lieve I have told thee all about my new home, 
and have filled a sheet without sayiog a word 
about my school. I have lost some of my old 
scholars, and have a good many new ones, I 
will write to thee soon again, and make my 
school the subject of remark. I expect to go to 
Quarterly Meeting next week, at Waterford. I 


will tell thee about it when I next write. Love ’ 


to all. 


Thy Friend, C. THomas. 











home. This I knew, there was yet one earthly} “A finished life—a life which has made the 
means left untried; the one that has never yet| most of all the materials granted to it, and 
failed when called upon—the colored people. | through which, be its web dark or bright, its 
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ttero, clear or cloudy, can be traced plainly 
the hand of the great Designer; surely this is 
worth living for.” 




























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
SECOND MONTH. 














1866. iser. |¢ 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, .0.......c0rcceee 2 days. 6 day. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...) 4 “* 4 « 
Saow, includiog very slight 
falld..roce.ccove 000 cece ercece ont 2 4 3 4 
Cloady, with»at storms,...... 4 « 
Clear,as ordiuarily accepted} 16 “ 8 « 
28 “ 28 “ 
T8MPBRATURE, RAIN, DEATHS 
&c. 1866 1867 








Highest do. during month |60.50 “ (55.00 “ 


Lowest do. do. do. 7.00 “ 17.00 & 
Rain duriag the month,......) 6.61 in. 2.89 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for ACH YOAP....ccccerereceee 1148 1056 





Average of the mean temperature of 2nd 

month for the past seventy-eight years|30.67 deg. 
Highest meen of do. during that entire 

period, 1857...... cebceseees cece seceee 006 ceceee 41.03 “« 
Lowest do. do. 1815, 1836, 1s2i|24.00 “ 


FALL TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three Winter 
MOS, Of 1865 and 1866.....04 ..eeee -erveeeae 33-68 deg. 


Mean do do do do 

months of 1866 and 1867 ........ |33.24 
Average of the Winter temperature ‘for 

the past seventy-seven YeArs.........0.000s 31.66 “ 
Highest Winter mean occurring during 


that entire period, 1850, 51... .....00- 38.33 
Lowest do. do. do. 


1814, 715, and 1835, ’36 .....cseecscoreee'26.66 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1866, 1867. 

Pee MRAE- <0c0c cccecssecccscsces 3.14 inch | 1.70 inch. 
Second month......... mediate 6.61 * 2.89 %§ 


The above exhibit discloses the fact of avery high 
temperature for the month just closed; so nearly 
unprecedented that we find only two years equal to 
it ia our records, running back to 1790! viz.:-1851, 
41 degrees, and 1857, 41.03 degrees. 

Notwithstanding the steady continued cold of First 
month, we find the mean temperature for the winter 
to have exceeded the average by two degrees, while 
the quantity of rain thus far the present year is less 
than half for the same period last year. It may be 
remembered, however, that more rain had fallen 
during the second month of last year than for any 
corrésponding month on record at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, commencing with the year 1825. 

It may also be noticed that the deaths have been 
ebout one hundred less. J. M. E. 


Philadelphia, Third mo. 5th, 1867. 


AN EXTINCT RACE. 
One of the most remarkable races that ever 


inhabited the earth is now extinct. They were 
known as the Guanches, and were the aborigines 
of the Canary Islands. In the sixteenth century, 
pestilence, slavery, and the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, succeeded in totally exterminating 


hem. They are described as having been gi- 


gantic in stature, but of a singularly mild and 
gentle nature. 
wheat, and goat’s milk, and their agriculture 
was of the rudest kind. They had a religion 
which taught them of a future state of rewards 


Their food consisted of barley, 


and punishment after death, and of good and 
evil spirits. 
Teneriffe as a punishment for the bad. The 
bodies of their dead were carefully embalmed 
and deposited in catacombs, which still continue 
to be an object of curiosity to those who visit 
the islands. 
solemn, and before engaging in them, the brides 
were fattenedon milk. At the present day these 
strange people are totally extinct. 


They regarded the volcano of 


Their marriage rites were very 


————-—99 2 ——_—_ 
Report of Forwarding Committee for Second 
Month, 1867. 
No. 103, 1 package, School at Suffolk, Va., contain- 
ing books. 
104, 1 barrel, R. M. Biglow, Washington, D. C., 
containing 75 garments, &c. 
105, 1 barrel, E. Ella Way, Falls Church, con- 
taining 82 garments, shoes, &c. 
106, 1 vox, Mary K. Brosiue, Vienna, Va., con- 
taining 80 garments, books and shoes. 
107, 1 box, T. Shepherd Wright, Woodlawn, Va., 
containing clothing, books and seeds. 
108, 1 barrel, Capt. Hines, Vienna, Va., contain- 
ing books and seeds for seven schools. 
109, 1 box, Susan H. Clark, Fortress Monroe, 
containing 223 new and old garments, 
seeds, &c. 
110, 1 barrel, Deborah K. Smith, Gum Spring, 
containirg books, seeds, shoes and clothing. 
111, 1 barrel, E iza Heacock, Washington, D.C., 
’ containing 125 garments. 
112, 1 barrel, S. A. Cadwallader, Bladensburg, 
containing trimmings, clothing and seeds. 
113, 1 package, H. P. Martin, Bethel, N.C., con- 
taining clothing, books and seeds. 
115, 1 box, Hettie Painter, Painter, Va., con- 
taising clothing, books and seeds. 
Also packages of seeds to Leesburg, Accotink, 
Waterford, Va.;° St. Heleua and Mt. Pleasant, 8. 
Henry M. Laine, President. 
Phila , 3d mo. 1, 1867. 
—— —.--468—-2—______—— 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received since 
last report :— 





From City contributions... ccoccescccce §=G115.00 
« WN. & E. T. Potter, Battle Creek, 

RNG vin sesccsecsdsess cecccadec catsecens 1.00 

“ a Friend, for the needy......... ..... 1.00 

$117.00 


Also, a box seeds, from Wilson Dennis, Apple- 
backville, Pa. 
Heney M. Latina, Treasurer, 


3d mo. 9th, 1867. No. 30 Third Bt. 








ITEMS. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope bring the 
gad intelligence that Dr, Livingstone, the celebrated 
African exolorer, has been killed by the Caffres. 

Gsorce Peasopy.—The latest gift of this benevo- 
lent gentleman bas been the donation to a Board of 
Trustees of $140,000, to be by them and their suc- 
cessors held in trust for the promotion among the 
inhabitants of his native county of Essex, Massa- 
chusetts, of the study and knowledge of the natural 
and physical sciences, and of their application to 
the useful arts. He directs that $40,000 be applied 
to the purchase of land in the city of Salem, and the 
erection of such buildings as shall be necessary for 
the purposes of this trust. One- huadred thousand 
dollars are to be kept invested as a permanent fund, 
and the income used for the purposes designated. 


A Peace Congress, it is announced, will be held in 
Washington on the Ist of Fourth month, under the 
auspices of the United States Government. Itis the 
intention of the Government at this conference, if 
possible, to mediate between Spain and the South 
American republics, so that the unfortunate war on 
the Pacific coast of South America may be ended. 
Plenipotentiaries from Spain, Peru, Chili, Ecuador 
and Bolivia will attend the Congress, and it will be 
presided over by some person designated by the 
United States Government. In case of disagreement, 
a foreign State, not one of the belligerents, is to be 
designated as a mediator, and an armistice to the 
war is to take place as soon as all the belligerent 
States communicate to the United States their in- 
tention to send plenipotentiaries to the Congress, 
and it shall continue until the end of the Con- 
gress. 

It ig stated that in England, France and Ger- 
many women have been admitted to practice medi- 
cine, and in the two former countries women’s medi- 
cal schools have been opened. There is also in 
England an.increase of female preachers noted. A 
late London paper states that in addition to Mrs. 
Thistlethwaite and Mrs. Booth, who occasionally ad- 
dress congregations in London, Miss Macfarlane has 
been holding services at the Polytechnic Institution ; 
Octavia Jary bas been addressing large congrega- 
tions at Atherstone; Geraldine Hooper, besides “‘ her 
usual ministrations at Bath,” has been holding ser- 
vices at various other places; and J. L. Armstrong 
has been preaching at Arbroath and Dundee. 

Concress.—A communication was laid before the 
Senate, from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
statement of General Howard, Commissioner of the 

_Freedmen’s Bareau, in response to a resolution of 
the Senate calling for information in regard to ex- 
treme want in the Southern States, etc. The report 
states that from official sources, and confirmed by 
gentlemen from different sections of the South, 
he estimates that 32,662 whites and 24,238 colored 
people will need food from some source before the next 
crop can relieve them. The number of rations re- 
quired for one month will be 170,700 ; for five months, 
the probable time required, 8,535,000. At 25 cents 
per ration, the estimated cost will be $2,133,750. 
Of this $525,000 has already been appropriated, 
leaving $1,508,750 to be provided. A bill was in- 
troduced supplementary to the act for the govern- 
ment of the rebel States, which provides for a reg- 
istration of loyal citizens, to be made before Ninth 
month next, after which an election for a convention 
is to be held; the convention is to form a State 
Constitution, which is to be submitted to the people 
for ratification and to Congress for its approval. The 
joint resolution appropriating fifty thousand dollars 
to further the purposes of the Paris Exposition was 
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agreed to. Aresolution appropriating fifteen thous. 
and dollars for the relief of the freedmen in the 
District of Columbia was passed. The bill reannex. 
ing Alexandria to the District of Columbia was re. 
ferred to the Judicary Committee. 

Hovsr.—A communication was presented from the 
Secretary of State, acknowledging the receipt of the 
act for the government of the rebel States, and an- 
nouncing his intention to promulgate it. A resolu- 
tion reciting the fact that the Thirty ninth Congress 
had had the subject of the impeachment of the Pre- 
sident under consideration, and providing for a con- 
tinuation of the inve&tigation by the Judiciary Com. 
mittee of the present Congress, was finally passed. 
A resolution extending the sympathy of the House to 
the people of Ireland was offered but objected to; 
subsequently it was taken up and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The motion to 
suspend the rules so as to allow the introduction of 
a resclution authorizing the application of surplus 
funds in the Treasury to the redemption of the com- 
pound interest notes came up and was lost. The 
resolntion in reference to the Paris Exposition was 
passed. A bill repealing the act retroceding the 
county of Alexandria, District of Columbia, to Vir- 
ginia, was passed. 

Tue colored messenger of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was recently elevated to a clerkship of the 
first class. 


Tue Faeepmen.—The Legislature of Tennessee has 
provided by l1w for a common-school system for the 
S'ate without distinction of celor. It is not perhaps 
an obvious, but it is an entirely truthful remark, 
that the blacks would never have been embraced in 
this provision except for the previous experiment 
and example of freedmen’s schools, sustained by the 
benevolence of the North, in every part of Tennessee. 
In them the capacity of the negro and his ambition 
to get knowledge have been forever established ; and 
they have also proved themselves here, as noted by 
Superintendent Tomlinson in South Carolina, the 
handmaids of civilization, and restored public order. 
The patient and obscure toiling of three years has 
wrought this great revolution in Tennessee. The 
Philadelphia Society alone, aided for the last eight- 
een montheg by that at Pittsburg, has effected and 
sustained seventeen distinct educational organiza-. 
tions, five of which are normal classes for the prepa- 
ration of colored teachers, besides an o: phan asylum 
at Nashville; and has distributed more than $10,000 
worth of supplies, clothing, and fuel. At Murfrees- 
boro’, says a very high authority, ‘‘ there is scarcely 
a department of culture, whether social, literary, or 
religious, which has not received an impetus from 
our teachers ;” and the same might be said of the 
other stations, as indeed at Stevenson: ‘ The teach- 
er is an advisor of the colored people in everything.” 
“Gradually, we are reaching the parents through 
the children.” 7 

We understand that the N. Y. Branch of the 
American Freedman’s Union Commission, having, 
together with the Pennsylvania Branch, borne the 
burden of the schools in the District of Columbia, 
will presently withdraw its teachers and its care 
from all but a single school. This action is the 
result, in part, of the charge imposed upon the Dis- 
trict by Congress, of furnishing to blacks and whites 
equally the benefits of education; in part, of the 
suffrage which the blacks have obtained, admitting 
them to the control of their own destiny; and 
especially of the mental and moral improvement ia 
the colored people which has been brought about in 
its own province by the New York Association.— 
The Nation. : 
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